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Column 


“After Years on the Road, Guild Has Home: Company Founded in 1937 as Napanee Drama 
Group.” Celebrating a Century: The Napanee Beaver. (Wednesday March 28", 2000). 


This article contains a photo of the cast of West of East Lynne, produced in 1978 by Judy Dowling and 
Nancy Knight. The show was directed by Jim Alkenbrack, shown on the right of the photograph. This 
article also contains an original poster for the play Harvey, plastered in the Napanee District Secondary 
School from February 6" to 14", 1980. 


According to Wes. Alkenbrack, the Lennox and Addington Community Theatre (formerly known as the 
Lennox Theatre Guild and the Napanee Drama Group), got its start in 1937 with the Masquerader at the 
Napanee Collegiate Institute (NCI). The troupe struggled to find a home until October 1970, when local 
businessman Ross Head offered the third floor of his business to the group for free for the next 10 years, 
after purchasing the business next to the Napanee Beaver offices. They worked there until 1979, as 
Alkenbrack describes the most difficult hurdle for the group being “the fight for a theatre.” Eventually, 
the group purchased an old church in Selby in 1993, setting themselves up in a fixed and permanent 
location. 


The first mention of the group was in 1934, when W.A. Templeton became the first president of the 
newly formed group. Membership fee was $0.50 at this time. The Napanee Beaver also records the first 
open meeting of the group being held on May 17", 1934 at NCI, preforming Shakespeare locally until 
their first ‘real’ production in 1937. Alkenbrack states that Celia File, a teacher at NCI, was instrumental 
in getting the theatre started in the 30’s. The group frequently entered their plays in the Bay of Quinte 
Drama Festival, with Tom Raby winning an award for his role as Tramp in Dust of the Road (1939). The 
group did not produce another play until 1964. In 1964, The Bridge Game was written and directed by 
Donald MacPherson and presented at The Prince Charles School. According to Alkenbrack, the key 
players in the theatre were: Jim Alkenbrack; Jessie Quirt; Anne Woodcock; Phillipa Webster; Ralph Dale; 
Eldon Poulsen; Sonia Verabioff; and Shirley Dickeson. 


After occupying Ross Head’s office space, the group changed their name to the Lennox and Addington 
Theatre Guild, staging 45 new productions in front of a sloped floor that could seat around 100 people. 
This was the only stage in Napanee since the Opera House was destroyed by a fire in 1912. While 
preforming in the office space, the group continued to search for a permanent home. After the church in 
Selby was declared redundant by the United Church of Canada, the group saved 45,000$ to purchase it 
(with Mary Anne Evans applying for a government grant of $70,000 to help with renovations). The first 
play held there was Harvey in September, 1993. 


Column 


White, Julie. “Napanean experiences South Africa’s apartheid liberation.” The Napanee Beaver 
(January 11", 1995). 


While working in Lesotho, Betsy Alkenbrack tried to avoid the neighboring South Africa. She has since 
played a small but important role in South Africa’s first democratic elections, and continues to partake in 
rewarding educational work. While not very financially rewarding, Betsy states that it has reward in ways 
incapable of being experienced in Canada. The daughter of Wes and Beth Alkenbrack, she spends about 
5 weeks back in Canada to visit family for the holidays. She develops materials for adults who are 
learning English under her CUSO-funded position at the English Literacy Project. The organization has 
two main objectives: to provide a basic course to adults trying to learn English, as well as lessons in 
mathematics and local folklore. The project is geared towards ‘new readers’ who are not used to 
newspapers. As she explains, under apartheid, South African students had to learn Afrikaans as their 
second language, but post-apartheid, the government has recognized all 11 languages (with Zulu, Xhosa, 
and Afrikaans being the most popular). Betsy received an environmental studies degree from the 
University of Waterloo, before moving to Lesotho and getting involved in community work, teaching in 
rural areas as part of a program that prioritized university educated applicants. 


From 1978-80, apartheids reach was strong, and because of its impacts on her, when she returned to 
Canada in 1980, she got involved in anti-apartheid work out of Toronto. Here, she obtained her ESL 
certificate and spent 8 years at East End Literacy. This is also where she became interested in publishing 
stories written by her students. By 1989, she desired to return to aiding the educational systems in the 
‘developing world.’ She took a sabbatical to go to the Caribbean, then left for South Africa, deciding to 
permanently take up residence there. Based in Johannesburg, she immediately took note of the 
differences between ‘white’ neighborhoods and those less expensive, racially segregated ones on the 
outskirts of the city. Alkenbrack noted how “it feels unnatural.” Other differences and agonisms existed 
in the health care and education sectors, one of which is the private-public manner of South Africa’s 
health care (only provided free by an employer’s medical plan). April 12, 1994 was the date of South 
Africa’s first emancipated election, when millions were allowed to vote, as the moratorium on the voting 
rights of people of colour had been lifted. There had been violence abounding in South Africa prior to the 
elections, instigated by P.W. Botha’s Nationalist Party, and the Zulu-based Inkatha Freedom Party (IFP). 
The IFP were also fighting the African National Congress (ANC) in areas around Johannesburg. People 
thought the election would spur a bloodbath, according to Betsy. But, the IFP decided to relent from their 
extreme political dissonance at the last moment, binding the ANC and IFP in a way the genuinely fostered 
community. Even though Betsy could not vote, she was very much involved. She took people to get 
their voter cards, participated in the counting stations, and ran voter education workshops. Before that 
day, only 13% of the population (white people) could vote, leaving out approximately 20,000,000 votes. 
Voter turnout was impactful and tremendous, something that “countries like Canada have never seen 
before.” 


There are still issues to contend with as a result of apartheid’s wake, such as housing, as many people of 
colour were kicked off their properties to move back to a vague ‘ancestral homeland’ they had never lived 
on. Betsy also reports that job creation goes hand-in-hand with reconstruction plans, as unemployment 
and debt are rampant in the country. Since the election, health care now includes children under 7, and 
pregnant women for free. Betsy states that more needs to be done, as private hospitals are expensive, and 
public hospitals are overcrowded. Equalizing education is also a concern, as under apartheid, there was 
an educational system for whites, one for ‘blacks,’ one for mixed race people, one for Indians, and one for 


each “homeland.” Thus, equalizing education is a priority for the new government. Alkenbrack disagrees 
that changes are not happening quick enough, as there are many civil frustrations to contend with in the 
process of civil renovation. At the time of this article, she was working on her Master’s in Education and 
planned to finish it before tackling more projects. 


Column 


Alkenbrack, Wesley M. “Toll gate keeper’s lot not a happy one.” Our Living History: The Napanee 
Beaver (April 11", 1979). 


Tax collectors have never been popular, and their difficulties draw no sympathy from tax payers. Yet, a 
document from the county council shows an instance where taxpayers came to a tax collector’s aid. 
Alkenbrack states that the reasons are twofold: the basic fairness that encompasses a rural community; 
and the status of the collector himself. Toll-gate road fees were not collected by the county itself, but 
rather by a citizen with a fixed annual income, secured by a note. The actual income of the toll-keeper 
was minute, with the salary reduced by unforeseen circumstances. These include bad routes, purposeful 
avoidance of the toll-roads, deceit on the income of the toll-gates, having to take other jobs to pay the 
note, increase in coastal markets limiting hinterland travel, and the difficulties of travel during the winter 
(especially if it had failed to snow, as the ground would be hard and incapable of cart-travel, and the lack 
of snow meant sleds could not be dragged either). 


